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Voiume Il. 


THE RUINED LAIRD. 


«“ Wuar ’ill that be, Mrs. Graeme?” 


«“ What, Aberfoy ?” 
« De’il take it, woman, he've ye no got a pair of ears to 











lyaid not to share. He was a kind landlord, a keen sports- 
|man, a great breeder of cattle, and was suspected of winking 
;at the distilling of whiskey on his wild mountainous estate ; 
and he was withal one of the most obstinate men who eVer 
wore tartan. Such as he was, virtues and faults, Greme of 
yer head? What’s that skirling and screaming among the Abert loved him with the strong love of habit, and thought 
bairns ?” |him the only great man in his Majesty’s dominions; and 

“Why, how can J tell? they’re always screaming and \from the time he was an infant, and rode round the hall on 
I suppose the boy:s have quarrelled; or, maybe, |the large Newfoundland dog, to the days when he carried 
they’re teasing Jeanie—— ” \his rifle in company with Sir Douglas, nothing but kindly 

“ Weel, weel, take yere own way, Mrs. Greme; but it’s ages had passed between them; and still, as years rolled 


fighting. 


little comfort to a man to see the mother of his children, and|| by, the increased respect and interest evinced by the High- 
the mistress of his house, lie daudling on a fine sofa, instead jland tenantry, and the increased puffiness of the sighs breathed 
of being up and about, bestirring: herself (there again! hear} by the fair and fat wife of the sturdy Baronet, (sighs of re- 
till’t.)' and preventing the little leisure poor means leave him |/gret and disappointment,) pointed him out more clearly as 
from being spent (there again!) in flitching at the servants||the heir to the honors and estate of the haughty Greme. 
and correcting the bairns. It’s no for a reproach I say it,|;This was a pleasing prospect, and one which could not fail 
Mrs. Graeme, but Aberfoy was a different place when my||to have weight with the West Indian widow; who, after duly 
mother saw the sun rise every morn on Bencruach, and considering that so kind a brother must make an easy hus- 
wanted no grumblin’ lady’s.maid to draw away the curtain ||band, that the air of Scotland would brace her nerves and 
and show when it was daylight.” spirits, and that he certainly was devotedly attached to her, 
The speaker was a dark, stout-made, handsome-looking}|/languidly imposed silence on some envious spinster of Bath 
man of about five-and-forty, dressed in a green plaid waist-|| who was remarking on the broad Scotch in which that at- 
coat and shooting-jacket ; in his hand he held a paper adver-||tachment was expressed, and declared her resolution to be- 
tising a show of cattle to be held at some distance from Aber-|;come Mrs. Graeme of Aberfoy. 
foy, the particulars of which he had vainly attempted to}; What a pity that some transmuting power, such as the 
master during the succession of discordant noises which had || witches and fairies of old possessed, cannot be exercised over 
finally provoked kim to address his wife. On this lady he||those individoals who wish mutually to bind themselves in 
bent an angry and contemptuous look ; bet he might as vet an indissoluble bond! What a pity that a change (not, in- 
have attempted to frown away the rain from: his harvest-field “deed, of the same gay nature, but equally great and complete 
as indolence from tWe nature of Mrs. Greme of Abertay. with that Of the chrysalis,) cannot take place in the mind and | 
He might have sworn, stormed, scolded, till doomsday ; she 
knew he would not beat her, and she was just the sort of 
woman who dreaded, or rather heeded, nothing else. Ten 
years since, both thought they had done a most satisfactory 
thing in getting married. The laird of Aberfoy (who, up to 
that period, when the death of his father left hin: master of 
the small and barren, but beautiful place of that name, had 
scarcely ever been sixty miles from home,) encountered his 
future bride at Bath, — to which place he had gone to convey 
a crooked and sickly sister; and as he had been chiefly ac- 
customed to draw his notions of female manners from this, 
and three other more robust and consequently more active 
sisters, he immediately with the natural caprice of a man’s 
heart, decided that there was a charm in the langaid grace 
of the young West Indian widow. She had all the gentle 
sweetness of his sister Nanny, without the painful deformity 
and feebleness which made that gentleness seem only a part 
of the disease. She had the gaiety of Catherine, —the beauty 
of Margaret, —the magnificent figure of Ellen. without the 
loud, shrill laugh, the tanned and harsh complexion, the 
horse and foot activity, which distinguished these young 
ladies. They were all well and comfortably married in 
Scotland : Nanny was well and comfortably settled at Bath, 
and the small annuity secured to her for which his father’s 
will had especially provided: why should he not marry the|| which all seek, and none may ever find! 
divine West Indian, whose sleepy Creole eyes, so “darkly,|| The magician’s wand had not been exercised over Mr. and 
deeply, beautifully blue,” were always turned upon him, and ||Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy, and the consequence was, that they 
whose indolent smile had such inexpressible witchery in it?||shortly became less pleasing to each other. The indolence 
There was no just cause or impediment ; and there was a||whéch had been so captivating in the Creole widow, was ex. 
temptation, besides, in the knowledge that the widow, who||ceedingly inconvenient in the Highland laird’s wife; and 
had been a wife but a year and a half, had inherited a great ||the p stience which Mrs. Greme had seen so unfailing in the 
part of her husband’s property. case of the feeble and deformed Nanny, seemed entirely lost 
Graeme of Aberfoy, though poor himself, had what is tech-|| when it was taxed by her own graceful, well-proportioned 
nically termed “ great expectations.” His uncle, Sir Doug-||self ;--as years rolled by, too, Mrs. Greme grew less grace- 
las Graeme, was one of the proudest of Scotland’s proud baro-|| {al —le ss well-proportioned. Three successive confinements, 
nets: his castle stood on an eminence, and every inmate||and six years of utter inactivity, combined to change 
held his or her head proportionably high ; his shooting tracts ‘ The form that was fashioned as light as a fay’s,” 
were large, he could afford the diversion of deer-stalking to||to a corpiulence any thing but becoming in the eyes of Aber- 
any friends he pleased, and it was rumored that he actually |}foy ; and a neglect of her once carefully-studied toilette, — 
preferred that they should succeed in bringing down a deer ;||that first symptom of dissatisfaction in an indolent and silly 





























Then, perhaps, those days of disappointment, to which Rosa- 
mond’s blue jar bears so close a resemblance, might be spared 
the pained hearts of many worthy and amiable individuals, 
fond of choosing exactly what will not suit them, and of 
grumbling afterwards at what cannot be undone ; —then 
many a bitter mortification might be warded off from those 
who find most of what were charms in the lover’s eyes, 
resolve themselves into faults in the opinion of the husband. 
The merry-hearted girl would not then be snubbed for her 
giddiness, nor the graceful, lounging, fine-lady-bride scolded 
al her indolence. The magician’s wand should reverse 
sas! quality in the self-same hour that the wedding ceremo- 
jny was performed. 

‘O Love! false mirage of our deceiving life, why dost thou 
hide from our dazzled eyes the sands of the desert over which 
we have to travel? Why dost thou create in the distance 
that vision of a cool and quiet resting-place —a living foun- 
tain of joy? Lo! as we tread, it vanisheth before us, and 
the burning plague settles in heart and brain: there is no 
freshness ‘in our youth —no spirit in our hope! — Be still, 
complaining voice! — Were the fulness of love to be found 
en earth, what soul would spread its wings toward heaven ? 
weary with wandering over the earth in search of a home, 


an enthusiasm which all proprietors of deer-forests are!l woman, —<{eteriorated from a beauty naturally evanescent. 
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But these would have been “ trifles light as air” in the sight 
of her husband, had she happened to please Sir Douglas 
and Lady Greme. To his mortification, surprise, disap- 
pointment, despair, not only she did not please, but she was 
positively an offence to their eyes —a thorn in their sides — 
an object of dislike and contempt. Graeme of Aberfoy knew 
his uncle’s prejudices well enough to be aware that the bare 
fact of his wife not being a Scotch woman, and being chosen 
without reference to any one’s taste but his own, would 
make the introduction of the divine West Indian, as he ex- 
pressed it, “a kittle task ;” and he frankly explained his 
hopes that she would take pains, and his fears that she might 
fail in making herself as adored as he desired by his dear 
uncle. And his lady, as her head rested on his shoulder, 
raised her sleepy southern eyes, and smiled one of those 
slow, fond, languid smiles, by which she was in the habit of 
expressing her assent without the trouble of saying “ Yes.” 
Evidently, she would attempt to please; and, attempting it, 
how could she fail ? 

Poor Aberfoy! he had not reflected, that doating parents 
rearing their last child, a train of*black slaves, a host of yel- 
low lovers, an indulgent husband,. and, finally, a wealthy 
widowhood, were not exactly efficient schools of preparation 
for teaching hjs lovely wife’s will to bend to that of stran- 
gers; nor did he sufficiently consider that she was the less 
likely to make we for the peculiar pride of birth com- 
mon to all his countrymen, and especially observable in Sir 
Douglas, as she really did not know who was her great- 
grandfather, or whether she ever had one. A faint attempt 
at conciliation on Mrs. Greeme’s part was followed by mutual 
disgust and wutuab@iidiness between the relations. Aber- 


temper of each of the “happy couple” about to be united.|/foy found that gentleness of manner can be, and very fre- 


quently is, accompanied by determined obstinacy ; and when 
his eldest son was born, it was a matter of hesitation and dis- 
cussion whether the laird of the little place should ride over 
to the baronet’s castle (where they had ceased to visit) to 
communicate the tidings, or whether they should await in 
sullen silence the notice which might be taken of the event 
by the family. It was not interest, it was not ambition, 
which prompted the decision to which the laird came, as he 
bent above his new-born infant’s cradle, —it was the father 
which woke in his heart, and made him yearn to show the 
proud old man his beautiful boy ; and he went. 

A temporary reconciliation was the result ; and, for some 


||time; things went on smoothly, with the exception of the loss 


of Mrs. Greme’s West Indian property, which hurricanes, 
mismanagement, and rascally agents had reduced to an 
empty vision. At the time, this loss was little heeded. Mrs. 
Greme herself, feeling no diminution of her daily comforts, 
wrapped in the same shawls, lying on the same sofa, bore 
the news with great equanimity; and Aberfoy, intent on 
regaining his uncle’s good-will, thought nothing of impor- 
tance but as it related to this grand object, and took the oc- 
casional sneers at the do-nothingness of his once worshipped 
wife with a calm philosophy, in which sympatby in his 
uncle’s irritation, and consciousness of the truth of his 
uncle’s severe remarks, seemed to be far more prominent 
than any wish to defend or excuse the defects commented 
upon. 

But tke time came when the deceitful calm, broken only 
at intervals by slight breezes, was to give place to the storm 
and shipwreck. Sir Douglas, in vouchsafing once more to 
smile on his offending nephew for the sake of the little 
pledge before-mentioned, had arrogated to himself all the 
privileges of father, mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
uncle and guardian, in one. His gatural obstinacy seemed 
to have found a constant subject of exercise. Whether the 
point to be decided were great or small, —the choice of the 
young Greme’s future profession, or of the day’s dinner of 
broth or pap, —equally authoritative, equally determined, 
was the sturdy Sir Douglas. An unhappy difference—a 
mad disinclination on the part of Mrs. Greme to the clan 








‘ more complaining, with occasional fits of sullenness to vary 
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EES 
tartan, and an expressed wish to substitute the royal Stuart children succeeded for “some time in evading their grand- |Aatonio Scott Greeme! and in that embrace, as in the coil of 
as a proper dress for her boy, caused an open breach. Sirj\uncle in his rambles across the hills; and the mother’s|/a snake, lay crushed all the faint, lingering, half-confessed 


Douglas was bitter and haughty even beyond his usual man- 
ner ; — Mrs. Greme was sick, peevish, and looking forward 
to the birth of another little Grame. High words were ex- 
changed ; and Aberfoy had the satisfaction, as he flung open 
the door on his return from shooting, to hear his languid, 
passive beauty’s thanks to God* “that she could afford to| 
dress her child without depending on Sir Douglas,” followed| 
up by a bitter execration, pronounced by the baronet on his 
own immortal soul, for having ever been fool enough to 
countenance and protect the daughter of a black,—and a 
cominand that she would forthwith remove herself, her child 
and all that belonged to her, from the castle which her pres. | 
ence had polluted, and her Tirtan predilection disgraced | 
The quarrel may appear ridiculous — the cause inadequate — 
the conduct of both parties improbable ; but those only who 
have witnessed it can vouch for the intense fury produced 
by slight causes, where mutual disinclination and strong 
prejudice give every word a double force to wound, and 
make every action an offence. 

Many years had passed away between the date of this 
dispute and the disturbing squalls of the three children, with 
which we opened our narrative. Many changes had taken 
place. Mrs. Graeme had grown fatter, more indolent, and| 











herexistence. Aberfoy’s luxuriant black hair was beginning 
to be much sprinkled with grey, and his figure was losing| 
the air of strength and activity it had formerly possessed ; 
he had taken greatly to drinking, and gave way to sudden 
fits of passion, the vehemence of which was sometimes fear-| 
ful. His frank, happy mgnner was gone, and he had that 
cramped cold feeling about his heart, peculiar to men whose | 
wives do not suit them, and who cannot pay their quarterly, 
bills. The general opinion in the country was, that “ Aber-| 
foy would be ruined, if Sir Douglas did not*leave him his} 
property.” It was then already a matter of doubt with some, | 
whether eventually some other destination might not be! 
found for the gold in his uncle’s coffers, and the woods on! 
his uncle's hills. Lady Graeme had long since breathed her| 
last apoplectic sigh, and the widower had betaken himself] 
(to the astonishment of his nephew, friends, and tenantry), 
to a lengthened residence in England, and subsequently to! 
a tour on the continent. Graham Castle was now a blank 
in the list of trespassers on Scotch hospitality, and Aberfoy | 





heart might have been softened could she have seen the 
lone old man, as he stood gazing wistfally from the proud 
jeminence on which Greme Castle.was built, to the glen, 


|be seen curling upwards from the house of Aberfoy. Sir 
| Douglas had never felt what it was to be alone, till that 
jautumn. He had had a wife and two brothers; they were 
\dead; he had seen his brother’s only son grow up, and 
almost looked upon him as his son. Now they were parted — 
| alienated — even as strangers to each other. He had been 
fond of the three bright-haired, romping sisters of the dis- 
graced Aberfoy ; they had homes, and happy ones, of their 
own, and came rarely, and as visilers, to the castle ; and 
lastly, those little cheerful voices, whose shrill ejaculations 
of admiration and joy had sounded so pleasantly in his 
ears, — they, too, had deserted him! Sir Douglas Graeme 
| whistled to bis dogs, and sauntered down to the game-keep- 
er’s house. Old Allan was the only one of his servants 
or dependants with whom he sometimes conversed familiarly. 

“Allan,” said he, “have ye seen the Aberfoy boys 
lately ?” 

«Na, Sir Douglas.” 

“ They’ve maybe taken to playing the other side of the 
hill?” 

‘I'm na sure, Sir Douglas.” 

“ Hoot, man, who expected ye couid tell whar they were!” 

There was a pause. Allan continued his employment, 
which was the formation of sundry flies for fishing. 

“ That’s a perfect fly fur the stream down by Cruach-side, 
observed the Baronet, as he watched, or seemed to watch, 
the handy work of his keeper; and he sighed as he said it. 
There was another pause. The Baronet looked across the 
hills—across Ben Cruach—across the silver, thread-like 
stream, for the fishy inbabitants of which the grey flies were 





” 


tu be reconciled to his nephew, and adopt his whole family, 


rose in his heart. 
“It’s long since the boys have been up at the castle,” 





said he. 
| «Deed is it, Sir Douglas.” 


| 


come, poor laddies.” 


“I'm thinking they’re Jet, Sir Douglas,” replied Allan, | 


sighed as he caught a glimpse of its grey turrets from one || without raising his eyes from the grey fly which was form- 
hill to another ; and sighed, too, when he looked at his two jing under his creative fingers. 


beautiful boys, as they clambered up the rock and mountain, | 


“ What, sir?” exclaimed Sir Douglas, his shaggy grey) 


wild, sturdy and radiant with bealth, to think that their grand'!eyebrows fiercely knitting over his fiery dark eyes. 


uncle had not an opportunity of seeing how well he was pro- 


“ |’m just thinking they’re no permitted,” murmured the | 


vided with heirs in a direct line. Sir Douglas at length re-'/imperturable Allan, with as little change in his tone as the 


turned fora little while. No notice was taken of the inmates! 
of Aberfoy; but accident throwing the two children in his) 
way, he was struck by their beauty and intelligence ; took; 
them with him to the castle; showed them hunting horns 
and powder pouches, stuffed deer and ptarmigan; and finally) 
taking it into his head that one of his favorite dogs recog:| 
nized in the person of little Douglas the infant so uncere-| 
moniously expelled some years before, he was unaccountably | 
touched by the display of affection in the brute, for the child! 
whom his domestics would have deemed it impolitic and in-) 


baronet’s anger might have caused in the gurgle of the 
trout stream over the black stones in its current. 
Sir Douglas spoke no more to his game-keeper ; he strode 


within a few paces of Graeme of Aberfov’s children, who 
|stood hesitating. —afraid to advance, unwilling to retreat, — 
|sorrowful and startled. Blunt and harsh were Sir Douglas’s 
questions — frank ‘and simple the children’s replies ; —the 
old man spoke with increasing irritation, and, at length, set- 
ting his teeth, he said, * Ye may tell your lady mother that 





jthick with fir plantations, where the thin blue smoke might |/ 


destined —to the fir plantationsin the glen. A vague desire | 


“T wonder I havn’t seen them ; they used to seem glad to! 


over park and heather, till be found himself in the glen, and} 


[hopes still cherished for his children by the unhappy Greme 


lof Aberfoy. 
From the hour of her birth, Jeanie Grame never saw the 


ismile of welcome on a human face. Whether it was that 
|his temper was altogether soured by the events of the last 
few years, or that the presence of the little infant continually 
jreminded him of the contemporary produetion at the castle, 
or a mixture of both causes, certain it is that Aberfoy dislik- 
ed his daughter, even before her dawning intellect taught 
her to shrink from his eye and dread his anger, or before 
jconstant rebuffs and ill usage had given her little delicate 
face the expression so well described by the French phrase 
|‘ air de souffrance.” Her brothers took the tone of the 
household with respect to her, and shunned the feeble crea- 
ture who haunted their sports without strength of body or 
elasticity of mind sufficient toenable ber to partake of them. 





Her mother, disturbed in her repose by the eternal rebukes 
‘of Aberfoy to the little girl, and her shrill cries when the 
lyonng boys, with a tyranny natural to their age, used force 
‘to compel her to relinquish a toy, or obey a eommand, be. 
istowed as much dislike as her passive nature could afford ; 
and the servants saved themselves a vast deal of trouble in 
the minor concerns of the household, by sending Miss Jeanie 
to collect the eggs for breakfast, to fetch up milk from the 
\farm, or go a message to the village of Pid-Muddie, three 
‘miles beyond Aberfoy. It has been said, and I believe with 
‘some truth, that “they whom none love, love none ;” but to 

She not 
only was affectionate, but she bestowed the chief part of her 
jaflections on the very individual who seemed most to repel 
jthem —she loved her father, that little deserted, mournful 
‘girl! —and she would steal round to meet him when the re- 
|| port of his rifle warned those at home of his approach, with- 
lout daring to question him, with the natural inquisitiveness 
of a happy child, as to his day’s sport; and feel a sort of 


jthis rale Jeanie Greeme must form an exception. 








pleasure in seeing him sit down to rest, and lift his blue bon- 
| net off the short thick hair which time and vexation had as 
j yet only partially changed. Sometimes, if he seemed very 
|, weary, she would venture timidly to propose mixing him 
some whiskey and water or Atholbrose, by way of refresh- 
ment ; and when the permission was granted, it was a great 
satisfaction to her to “see papa so thirsty.” Gradually, too, 
she learnt to make herself at least not obnoxious — she no 
jlonger followed her brothers when they drove her back ; she 
wept soltly, or choked back her tears, or wandered out — 
far, far, and alone —to some spot on the purple hill, where 
|| Heaven only could witness her weeping. She arranged the 
\|folds of her mother’s shawls, and comprehended her languid 


||signs, which the Scotch servant girls always required to be 
jjrendered into words, and meekly, if not cheerfully, she bore 
||to be commanded hither and thither by all who had, and by 
lall who had not, a right to doit. 

Meanwhile Aberfoy’s affairs grew more and more embar- 
|| rassed, as he seemed less able to meet his embarrassments. 
|From his uncle he had ceased to have any hopes; and, reck- 
j|less and balf ruined, he defied his creditors, aud oppressed 
his small scattered tenantry. For some time past he had, 
||with one of those desperate and vexatious efforts at petty 
\|economy, gone to spend a week here, and a month there, in 








solent to caress while under the ban of their chief; he gave!/she’s the worst enemy ye ever had, let the other be who||houses where, as the frank-hearted heir of the Douglas, he 


the dog to little Douglas, and told him to bring his brother 
to the castle whenever they liked to come. Sunshine, in all 
its splendor, never brightened the face of nature in the eye, 
of man, as did the intelligence brought by the children to} 
Aberfoy. His boys — his beloved boys — would at least be} 
masters of the castle; his own struggles and embarrass-| 
ments, petty privations and vexations, — what are they? 
If he died involved —if he died in prison — his boys would) 
still be provided for. For the first time for several years, 
Aberfoy felt sanguine, hopeful, inspired ; for the first time 
for many months of increasing pressure gnd discomfort, he! 
smiled, jested, and tapped lightly at Mrs. Graeme’s window, | 
to announce the tidings, instead of dawdling sullenly into 
the little old-fashioned parlor, and flinging himself into his 
father’s high chair, 

father’s old gun, as it 
alas! for the obstinacy of women in general —of Mrs. 
Greme in particular; the indolent spirit was roused, and 
she declared that no child of hers should crave the capri- 
cious favor of one too proud to own himself in fault, and 
who refused to notice their parents ; she had rather die; she 








jh his eyes vacantly fixed on his|) 
ng above the mantel-piece. But, || 


he may; and that she'll live to rue the day she ever set 
eyes on Aberfoy’s house or Douglas Greeine’s castle.” 

Sir Douglas again departed, and again returned; but this 
time he did not come alone. A lady, so beautiful, that the 
very piper (whose age bordered on eighty) was moved to an 
jexclamation when he saw her,accompanied him. She spoke 
i broken English, in a sweet clear voice, the tone of which, as 
Allan said, would have “wiled the founders out of the 
| Firth ;” and clung to old Sir Douglas’s arm, as though she 
| would have crept into his heart for shelter. Even so did the 
| lady cling to Christabel, in that exquisite poem of Coleridge's, 
jtill she had made good her entrance over the guarded thresh- 
‘old ; and even such a mysterious influence did she exercise 
|when once admitted : — Sir Douglas's will bent to the stran- 
ger’s wild caprices; Sir Douglas's obstinacy melted before 
one glance of those passionate eyes, whose rarely-lifted lash- 
jes — black, long, and silken — made them seem so much 
| more soft than they really were; and within a year of their 
jarrival, and exactly six months before the birth of Graeme’s 
little girl Jeanie, Sir Douglas folded to his heart, with all the 
rapture and energy of a doting father, the child of his old 








had been accustomed to meet a hearty welcome. Sometimes 
his wife accompanied him ; sometimes the terms of the invi- 
tation civilly but pointedly excluded her. He was asked as 
‘a bachelor,” as “my good fellow,” or “to meet a few 
friends who were coming to shoot;” and from these visits, 
where he had been daily drunken, mortified, and wretched, 
the ruined laird used sullenly to return to his comfortless 
home — to gloom over the days when his songs and his jokes 
were reckoned best at the board, and when his presence, like 
Virginia’s, ‘‘ made a little holiday.” 

One cloud still darker hung over him. Antonia, the 
beautiful mother of Sir Douglas’s child, seemed at first 
willing to show him kindness; but there was a sudden 

coolness, a sudden ceasing even to mention his name, and 
strange rumors went abroad of his having endeavored, in a 
letter, to poison his uncle’s mind against the partner of his 
home, by wild and vague accusations; and still stranger 
reports were circulated in his defence, as if Antonia had 
tempted him for the express purpose of being able more 
entirely to embitter against him every latent feeling of dis- 
like and resentment in the heart of the jealous old man. 


had rather starve; and starve they accordingly did. The''age—the joy of his withered autumnal years — Douglas''Aberfoy became more sullen; his house was poorer ; his 
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comforts decreased ; while the heir of Greme Castle grew 
strong and lovely —mor¢ lovely even than the favorite 
Douglas of Aberfoy. From time to time his sisters, Mar- 
garet, Ellen, and Catherine, endeavored to make a tempo- 
rary residence in their own homes agreeable to him, or 
they asked one of the boys at a time on a long visit; but 
dependence is at best a bitter thing, and when he saw his 
wife universally disliked, and taking all favors as if it was 
she who conferred them; when he felt his popularity de- 
clining, and saw his sisters’ husbands severally begin to 
show that they were weary of helping one who in no way 
contributed, as formerly, to their amusement; when he 
knew that his fine-spirited, noble boys, worse dressed, worse 
fed than their cousins, were twitted with their misfortunes 
as faults, and laughed at for the disclosures they made of 
the poverty of theirown home ; when, in short, he observed 
the impatience of continued misery which exists in the hearts 
of the generality of men, and which prompts that most ri- 
diculous reply, daily made to the appeal of the houseless 
beggar, —‘* Why, I gave you a penny yesterday !’’—) 
Greme of Aberfoy felt that he could struggle no longer ; 
and he was preparing for his return home, with the sullen 
determination of an animal creeping back to its hole to 
die, when Catherine’s husband (his host at the time) said 
carelessly as he pushed the silver-wheeled decanter stand 
down the polished mahogany table, “I wonder now, you 
do’nt let, or rather sell Aberfoy.’’ Sell Aberfoy! The 
thing had never entered his brain—never struck him as 
possible. Sell Aberfoy! where his father, grandfather, 
great grandfather, were born and died! the home of his 


childhood —the home he had thought to transmit to his//to lift the long black eyelashes which shadowed her meek 


children’s children —sell Aberfoy! At first a flush of an- 
ger passed across his brow at ‘the suggestion; then, as he 
gazed round the table at the unsympathizing faces of his 
stranger-friends, and saw only an expression of curiosity as 
to how he would receive the proposal, and of eagerness, as 
he fancied, to determine what chance they had of being rid 
of him — when he saw the coral lips of his own sister Mar- 
garet part as if to persuade him, he could maintain neither 
fortitude nor anger; his nerves were weakened by habit- 
ual excess and unceasing anxiety; and to the surprise and 
embarrassment of all present, the ruined laird leaned back 
in his chair, and, covering his face with his hands, he wept. 

Bat bitterer tears were yet to flow at Aberfoy. The mise- 
ry of poverty and struggling against petty privations ; the 
dissensions at home and mortifications abroad, were to be 
whelmed in one awful irremediable stroke. The merry 
lads, whose spirit privation could not tame, whose growth 
privation could not check — the bright-eyed, fearless boys, | 
so loved, so idolized by their father, were to be taken from| 
him “both in one day.’’ Attempting to ford the ferry at 
the stream by Ben Cruach, (a feat which they had per- 
formed a hundred times before by the aid of their Shetland. 
pony,) they were carried down by the rapid violence of the 
waters. Far below the ford they were found, locked in| 
each other’s arms; and the schemes which affection or am-| 
bition had planned for a future they were destined never to 
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|| they’re gone first who should have stayed last ; and may be, | 
|| changeable beauty. 











see, crumbled into dust! Long, long was it before the fa- 
ther would believe that both — both his sons were gone from’ 
him in a day, in an hour; delirious with agony, he tossed 
his arms wildly in the air, shouting alternately the name 
of one and of the other —calling to them to come back —| 
promising pardon to the survivor for his carelessness in not 
having been able to prevent his brother’s death. Then he 
would make a desperate effort at calmness, and repeat, in 
a woeful tone, “ Hush! let me understand —let me under- 
stand; it is not Douglas who is lost! it is poor Malcolm — 
poor little merry Malcolm! And yet one would have 
thought Douglas could have procured assistance in time !"’ 
And so, with incoherent sentences, he vented his grief, at 
intervals reproaching Heaven for having bereaved him so 
entirely — for not having spared him one child to close his 
eyesand comfort hisoldage. And little Jeanie stood apart, 
listening and weeping, but not daring to fling herself into 
his arms, and weep there; for her existence there was no 
rejoicing in the hour of joy—no memory in the hour of 


sorrow ! 
It was many days after this event, that the dark-eyed 


foreigner who now governed all at the castle, paused by 
the rapid stream of Ben Cruach, where, lost in miserable 
thought, Greme of Aberfoy sat, unconscious of her pres- 
ence. “Mr. Greme,” said she, in her broken tones, “] 
am grieved for your grief, indeed: oh! do believe that J 
am. And I came,” continued she, after a pause, “ I came 



















toask you whether I could do any thing,’’— (her. voice 
faltered as she attempted to take his hand, and the tears 
fell fast from her eyes,) — “that is, whether I could not say 
any thing to Sir Douglas for you.”’ 

The bereaved father turned and looked at her, as if seek- 
ing to read in her countenance the meaning of her words. 
His face was drawn and haggard; his hair was as grey as 
the locks of old Sir Douglas himself. He gazed on the 
Italian for some minutes; and then, fixing his eyes vacantly 
on the waters, he said, in a listless tone, “Tell my uncle 
Aberfoy’s for sale by public roup. I'll just sell Aberfoy, 
and make mysel’ a little comfortable. Maybe he'll like to 
buy it—ony way, ye'll tell him Aberfoy’s to be sold.” 

The day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at length dawned. 
Mrs. Greeme had been gradually sinking under the blow 
which the loss of her young sons had inflicted. More feeble, 
more stupefied than ever, she passed the greater part of her 
time in bed, weeping alike from weariness and grief. As 
little Jennie stole down stairs that morning to her usual 
humble household tasks, her father’s voice called her; it was 
unusually early for any one but her herself to be stirring, 
and she turned, startled, to the door of the room whence the 
voice proceeded. Graeme of Aberfoy called again, harshly 










and passionately ; and the little girl hurriedly pushed back 


the half-open dvor, and stood waiting his further commands. 
“Ts vere mother up?” 
A negative was pronounced in a low, timid voice. 
‘* Does she mind what day this is, my lass?” 
One of the strange and unaccountable inflections which 
Jeanie had latterly observed in her father’s voice, caused her 





| 


eyes, (eyes whose color or expression few could tell, so con-| 
stantly were they fixed on the grpund.) and look in that! 
father’s face. A chill passed over her heart as she did so.) 
Greme of Aberfoy sat by a little oak table on which stood a 
flask of whiskey and a tumbler; his elbow leaned on the 
table, and his hand was thrust through his thick, grizzled 
hair. Jeanie remembered that so he had sat the night before, 
and it struck her that her father had not been to bed at all. 
“Tam afraid, Sir —" she began, but she was interrupted. 
‘What are ye afraid of? What—what? But girls and 
women are aye shrinking and fearing what’s to come. I 
dare say now yere mother’s afraid; but I’m not. I’ve just 


watched quietly for the day, and it’s come at last, and I am | 


not afraid to face it. Nae conbt ye’re afraid; but Douglas 
and merry Malcom, ye'd no have seen dread in their eyes 
this day. Weel, weel, it’s all right that Heaven sends ; and| 


when we’re far away, the sound of their voices ’ill no ring! 
round me from the hill, nor glimpses of their winsome, glee-| 
ful faces shoot across my path ; — puir laddies, puir laddies ! 
I'll stand the day better without them.” 

“Father ! dear father!” said the weeping girl, “I’m not 
afraid of bearing my share of anything my mother and you 
must bear. I was only afraid you had not been in bed last} 
night, or rested any way.” 

“Rested!” the tone in which the word was spoken thrilled 
through Jeanie’s heart ; and as her father turned his flushed 
countenance and bloodshot eyes full upon her, she shrank 
instinctively from the glare of intoxication visible in his gaze. 

“Do you want my mother, sir?” inquired she, after a 
pause. 








“Deed, then, ye’ve said it; it was for that I called ye, | 


and no’ to hear that ye were afraid of anything. Go to yere 
mother ; bid her make haste, and dress brawly: she’s fond 
of a gay shawl and grand clothing; let her take this oppor- 
tunity, for I'm thinking it ’ill be long before she sees as much 
guid company again as ’ill be gathered here to-day.” 

Jeanie paused one moment longer; her father’s manner 
was so strange and unnatural, and the desire to comfort and 
quiet him so strong, that she did what, uninvited, she had 
never doue before, —she stole up to his chair, and, with a 
beating heart, she kissed his fevered cheek ; — as she did so, 
it seemed to her that her lips were pressed on heated iron; 
and she shrasik away, doubting whether her uoreturned 
caress were even felt by the object of her affection. At 
length he suddenly turned, and, in a harsh, grating tone. 
exclaimed — 

“See, now; what are ye waiting for? Are ye afraid to 
move from the room? The house is ours, lassie ;—the 
house is ours yet;—a day must go by before ye'll meet 
strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” and he struck the oaken 
table with passionate vehemence, as he pronounced the last 
word. 
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| Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl withdrew, to impress 


on her indolent and miserable mother the necessity of being, 
according to Aberfoy’s favorite expression, “up and doing ;” 
ind silently and sorrowfally, after wrapping Mrs. Graeme in 
the amazing quantity of shawls her chilly habits rendered 
indispensable, and seeing her comfortably laid on the sofa in 
the sitting room, she again sought her father in the vain hope 
lof persuading him to take some breakfast. He had fallen 
into a heavy sleep, and the hand that Jeanie took hung in 
jall the nervelessness of intoxication over the arm of his easy 
ichair. Content to be allowed to watch him, she sat down 
lon a little stool opposite ; nor did she stir during the next 
two hours, except when the mid-day sun sent its beams fall 
‘on the broad forehead and handsome, haggard features of 
‘the sleeping man. She rose and gently let down the window 
‘curtain, after which she resumed her position : and a beau- 
'tifal picture might have been made from that scene ; —the 
\prostrated strength of Aberfoy’s muscular figure as he lay 
in the stupor of dranken rest, —and the wild watchfulness 
‘of Jeanie’s dark grey eyes, — her parted lips, — her graceful 
childish figure, as she sat, ready to start, like the deer from 
its bed of fern, or the bird from its lonely spray, at the first 
sound which should reach her ear. 
| A strange and loud voice in the hall below broke Aberfoy’s 
‘slumber ; he opened his eyes and looked anxiously round 
‘him ; the flush was gone from his cheek, and a deadly and 
|sallow paleness had succeeded. 

‘ Jeanie,” said he, as his glance fell on his child, “there’!! 
|be some ofe come whose voice—— ” 
The door was flung open before the sentence could be com- 
|pleted, and the bare-footed Highland servant girl, announced 
Mr. M’Rob, Sir Douglas Greme’s factor. A few words ex- 
iplained his visit; Sir Douglas had at length decided that 
Aberfoy should not pass into the hands of strangers. The 
purchase-money was ready — was paid — papers were signed ; 
land Greme had no longer a fuot of ground he could call his 
own — was no longer Greme of Aberfoy! 
To be concluded. 








DAMASCUS. 

| Damascus stands where it stood in Abraham’s time, — per- 
haps the most ancient, certainly one of the most interesting 
rcities in the warld. Lovely in position — renowned in the 
Old, distinguished in the New Testament —a holy city among 
ithe Mohammedans — the seat of romance and poetry — still 
|Damascus stands in unchanged — and, if the word may be 
allowed with reference to any thing earthly, it may here at 
‘least be blamelessly employed, — Damascus stands in un- 
The fierce spirit of its inhabitants, once 
so fanatical, has been moderated by a more tolerant and 
gentle influence. Jews and Christians mingle without mu- 
tual abhorrence, and our Dragoman, Joseph the Jew, was 
ithe guest of one of the most distinguished authorities of the 
icity. Many of the Damascus Jews carry on an extensive 
jcommerce in foreign merchandize; they trade with Great 
'Britain and with the ports of France and Italy. Among 
|them are sume of the richest men in Syria, possessing from 
jone to two millions of piastres, of which one hundred make 
a pound sterling. They deal largely with the caravans 
which arrive from Mesopotamia, Persia, and ail the regions 
of the East. Some of them traffic with the Arabs of the 
jdesert. In Damascus and Aleppo, commerce has much of a 
primitive and patriarchal character. Multitudes of camels, 
lasses, and trading travellers arrive, —- deposite their mer- 
chandize in the great khans or receptacles of the city, — and 
when their commodities are sold or exchanged, they depart 
in a body to the places of their destination. 








THE TOAD. 
Tuere is no animal more inoffensive and useful than the 
toad. As a protector of young garden vegetables from 
worms, his services are invaluable. A neighbor of ours 
gathers all of these animals about his garden, and bailds 
temporary burrows to which they may retire for protection 
ander a hot sun. The toad goes forth in the shade of even- 
ing, or when clouds cover the sun, and so exceedingly quick 
is he in his operations, that the eye can scarcely detect him 
when he pounces upon his prey. It is said that the toad, if 
protected near a cabbage garden, will entirely clear that 
vegetable of the lice which are sometimes so troublesome. 





Twenty-six years ago only one small building was to be 
seen in Buffalo, which now contains more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
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HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF H. B. SAUSSURE, 
Read before the French Institute, 3d Jun., 1810, 


BY BARON CUVIER. 





Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





[contTinvuepD.] 

Ir Saussure had entered upon his work with only vague 
and indefinite views respecting it, and been satisfied with re- 
ceiving general impressions, we probably should not at this 
time be engaged in commemorating his services. On the 
contrary, he was prepared for his expeditions by studies of a 
philosophical character, and to this fact we may attribute the 
peculiar accuracy of his results. - 

Before describing mountains, it is first necessary to deter-| 
mine the distinctive characters of the substances that com-| 
pose them; but notwithstanding the attempts of Linneus 
and Wallerius, mineralogy was still a very confused and a 
very meagre science. Saussure found it necessary to render 
it far more precise and minute in its details, and he accom- 
plished his object with a degree of success which neither} 
Rouée de Lisle nor Werner has since surpassed. His ex- 
periments on the fusion of minerals, in particular, have served 
to separate species previously confounded together ; and fif- 
teen new genera have been added to the catalogue of the 
mineral kingdom, as the fruits of his observations. He alsu 
prejected a mechanical contrivance for comparing the differ- 
ent degrees of hardness possessed by mineral bodigs. 

It was in the neighborhood of Geneva that Saussure found | 
the specimens that advanced his knowledge of mineralogy. 
as well as the principal documents from which he formed | 
his opinions relative to the history of the earth. The envi-| 
rons of this town contain an abundance of rounded pebbles, 
and many large, scattered masses of various rocks, the anal-) 
ogues of which are found, not in the neighboring mountains, | 
but in the high Alps. These masses were to Saussure a| 
rich cabinet of mineralogy, that indicated to him the violent) 
revolutions by which they had been brought so far from their| 
original situations. In order, however, to establish com-| 
pletely the existence of those ancient revolutions, it was) 
necessary to show that the causes at present in operation, 





are incapable of producing such effects; and to do this, it | by the introduction of moisture ; on the relations of mois- 


was necessary to investigate each of thesé causes, and deter- | 
mine precisely the magnitude of its effects. He was obliged, 
therefore to examine attentively the lake, and the rivers that, 
flow into it from the glaciers ; to ascertain the rapidity and, 
direction of their currents, their temperature, and the quan- 
tity and nature of the matters which they carry along. He, 


a delicacy proportionate to the accuracy of the results he 
wished to obtain. 


rains, and by the melting of glaciers which are incessantly, s 
renewed by the snows of these high regions, it became | mind, which constitute him a model worthy of imitation by 


| the students of natural philosophy and natural history. 


necessary to ascertain the quantity furnished by these differ- 
ent sources, and to go back even to the cause of the rains, 
the most important and most obscure of meteorological phe- 
nomena. Although its origin is probably in the vapors of 
the atmosphere, still it was necessary to use every possible 
means for ascertaining the quantity and nature of these 
vapors under every variety of circumstance. 

The great range and variety of these inquiries, joined to, 
the love of precision by which he was charactized, led Saus-) 
sure to improve the philosophical instruments in use ; the| 


thermometer, for measuring the temperature of waier at)! 
different depths ; the hygrometer, for indicating the quantity || 


of moisture in the atmosphere; the eudiometer, for deter- 
mining the purity of the air, and whether the moisture of 
the atmosphere is the only source of rain; the electrometer, | 
for determining the state of electricity which is so intimately | 
connected with aqueous phenomena ; the anemometer, for) 
indicating at once the direction, velocity and force of cur-| 
rents of air. Besides these improvements, be also invented) 
the cyanometer and diaphanometer, for comparing the trans-, 
parency of the air at different heights. We hardly need to) 
add that the measuring of heights by the barometer, was} 
constantly an object of his studies. Thus, while traversing} 
the mountains in the capacity of a philosophical naturalist,| 
he investigated those conditions of the atmosphere reey 
are more particularly connected with physics and geometry ; ;| 





with pleasure in his delicate experiments, and see him, || foreband; thus he occupied himself till noon, and the rest of 

whether in the most agreeable or the most fatiguing situ-||the day was filled up with serious studies. How many men, 

ations, never neglecting that precision in his observations||/alas! and even pious men, do not distribute their time me- 

which is the seal and guarantee of their correctness. thodically, and waste the best part of their life in frivolous 
The subject of hygrometry, which involves more compli-||employments or in idleness ? 





teated and delicate inquiries than any other branch of science|} In 1801, Speransky was sent to visit the provinces of the 


which he has illustrated, he treated in a separate work, which || vast Russian empire, to correct abuses in the administration 
was one of the most beautiful contributions to natural phi-| of government. He was next placed at the head of the admin- 
losophy during the latter part of the last century. The ob-'jistration of Finland, which had been conquered by Russia, 
ject is to ascertain how much aqueous vapor is contained in |and he succeeded in preserving, under the new government, 
a given quantity of air, and for this purpose it is necessary, the old popular institutions. But he rendered a still greater 
to separate the vapor from the air; or in other words, to dry ||service to his country, by laboring to improve the modes of 














| which are suspended in the air like so many little balloons ; 
\the period when he published his work. 


|chanical means by which he succeeded in rendering his hy-| 


was obliged to employ and even to invent instruments of | grometer and other instruments more convenient, without 


These streams being produced by the, |cient to say, that, in all these improvements, we are con-. 





itup. This never can be perfectly done ; we can only ap-|| instruction, and by extending the benefits of primary schools 
proximate thereto, after considerable delay, by employing ||throughout Russia. 
substances that absorb moisture. We are therefore obliged'| But the best men are not secure from the machinations of 
to be contented with some body capable of being placed in a||the wicked. The more laborious and attentive to his duties 
state of equilibrium, as it regards moisture, with the sur-||Speransky was, and the more useful he was to the state, the 
rounding air, and of indicating the quantity of moisture it|| more the envious tried to calumniate and ruinhim. In 1812, 
imbibes, by changes more or less apparent, in weight or di-||at the time of the war against Napoleon, he was accused of 
mension. As the fibres of organized bodies have the prop-|| having criminal correspondence with the enemy. The em- 
erty, in an eminent degree, of being elongated by humidity | peror Alexander was at this time full of anxiety, and disas- 
and shortened by dryness, they are generally employed in||ters rendered him credulous. He listened to these base cal- 
the construction of hygrometers, or rather hygroscopes, since ||umnies, and Speransky was banished to Siberia. 
they do not give the exact measure of moisture, but only an|| What did this illustrious exile then do? He was in a bleak 
indication of it more or less approximate to the truth. It|/and desolate region ; he was alone; for he had lost his wife 
had always been known that there were great differences||a long time before ; she was of English origin, and he would 
between different fibres, in point of irritability and exactness, not keep with him his young daughter, because she would 
and the object of Saussure’s experiments was to determine ||suffer too much from famine, thirst, and all the necessaries 
the best among them, and the best means of using them. | of life in this frightful exile. Did Speransky abandon him- 
For this purpose it was necessary to examine all the possible |self to despair? Did he utter imprecations against his un- 
combinations of water and air, and the influence they receive || grateful master, against his vile enemies? No; he did not 
from heat and pressure ; to produce by artificial means the, forget religion in his prosperity, and now religion consoles 
maximum of hamidity and the maximum of dryness, and||him in adversity. He preserved a perfect peace and cheer- 
to determine the influence which humidity exerts in its turn||falness of mind. And would you know hew he employed 
on the expansion of the air and the manifestation of heat. |/himself in Siberia? He resumed the theological studies of 
From these experiments there proceeded a science almost jhis youth. Among other things he translated from the Latin 
new, and meteorology began to witness the introduction of, into the Russian language the book so widely known, “ De 
rational principles. Saussure has selected the human hair || Imitatione Christi,” that book which has passed through more 
as the most uniformly sensible among hygroscopic bodies. |than a thousand editions in all the languages of Christendom ; 
This fact, indeed, has been contested, but every body has |that book which breathes so tender a charity, so profound a 
admired his beautiful observations on the expansion of air |humility, so ardent a devotion to spiritual things. Speransky 
also learnt Hebrew in his solitude, and accumulated a vast 
/ture to pressure ; on the nature of vesicular vapors, or mists fuud of religious knowledge. 
But the triumph of the wicked is short. Truth breaks 
and on many other scientific matters more or less new, at. through the clouds with which falsehood envelopes it; the 
||innovence of Speransky was fully revealed after some years, 
and an imperial ukase restored to him all his honors. In 
1819, he was appointed governor-general of Siberia, — that 
very country where he had eaten the bread of exile, where 


sacrificing any of their necessary precision. It will be suffi- |he bad sufiered so much, and prayed so much! He was 
now clothed with almost unlimited power over a vast terri- 


stantly reminded of the accuracy, as well as fertility of his |tory containing a great variety of people. He had passed 
from the school of adversity to. the vice-royalty ; and this 
j)was a blessed dispensation of Providence; for Speransky 
||neglected no means of assuaging the pains of others; he 
made long journeys into the provinces confided to his care, 
and there established a regular organization which subsists 
to this day. Siberia has become, in short, the great peniten- 
tiary of Russia. The exiles are there subjecied to a disci- 
pline which instructs them, and enables them to become 
| good citizens, when their term of punishment is expired, 
Speransky returned to St. Petersburg in 1821, and was 
placed atthe head of the Council of Legislation. He pre- 
pared and published a complete collection of the laws of 


ince of Wladimir. Here he exhibited such striking talents | Russia for two centuries. At the same time, he was raised 
that be was sent to the Academy of St. Petersburg, and at |'© the dignity of count. A short time after he saw the end 
the age of twenty-one years he occupied the chair of physics |f his earthly career approach. He was then, as during his 
and mathematics. Hisdesign was to pursue the ecclesiastical | Whole life, full of peace and love. His last words were a 
career; but prince Kourakin, observing the superior talents|| Prayer for the welfare of Russia. He was nearly seventy 
of the young man, offered to take him as his private secre- |Years of age. Never, in his exile, did an angry word escape 
jtary. Speransky accepted; but in quitting his theological,|4im against his calumniators; and when he had recovered 
his dignities, and could have revenged himself, he never 


'lexercised the least vengeance against them. When one of 
| his friends asked him what made him so magnanimous, he 
'|pointed to the place where he was accustomed to pray and 
alone ean save the soul. weep, and thus explained what was the source of his vir- 


Speransky soon attained the rank of counsellor of state.||'ues! Such is the true Christian! Let us all study these 
He filled, under the reigns of the emperor Paul and the em-|/¢xamples, aud try to follow them, by the assistance of God. 


peror Alexander, most important offices; he knew how to) 



















Time will not permit’us to describe the numerous me- 


To be concluded. 


A RUSSIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


{The correspondent of the New York Observer, in a recent letter, gives 
the following sketch of a Kussian nobleman, which exhibits a char- 
acter altogether different from that usually ascribed to the dignitaries 
of that empire.] 

Count Sreransky was the son of a poor village pastor, 
and from his humble birth destined to lead an obscure life. 

He received his early education in the seminary of the prov- 


studies, he did not renounce his sentiments of piety and| 
devotedness to God. Never, in the whole course of a life! 
in which were mingled great prosperity and great adversity, 
did he cease to look to Him who directs all things, and who 








and to him we are indebted for almost all the positive knowl-/ make himself useful in every thing; his labors were great.|/| Tne appellation of cenrLeman ought never to be affixed to 
edge we possess relative to the composition and motions oi|/ And it is not superfluous to add here, that what enabled him |;any man’s circumstances, but to bis behavior in them. Just- 
the fluid that envelopes us. These different applications of| 
natural philosophy give occasion to as many interesting di- 
gressions in the great record of his travels. We follow him 


to accomplish sv much, was the exact distribution and con-|| ness of thought, refinement of manners, good-breeding, and 
eat employment ofhistime. He rose early, and every || politeness of every kind, are the qualifications which entitle 
hour was regularly devoted to the task he had assigned be-"'one to the appellation. 
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FOREVER THINE, 


BY ALARIC WATTS. 


Forever thine, whate’er this heart betide, 
Forever thine, where’er our lot be cast, — 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself be past 


The world may wrong us— we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change and falser hopes decline ; 

Though bowed by cankering care, we'll smile at fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine! 


Forever thine — when circling years have spread 
‘Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow ; 
When youth’s rich glow, its purple light is fled, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now. 
Say I shall love the fading beauty less 
Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth Pll bless 
In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine! 


Forever thine, at evening’s dewy hour 

When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odors from each closing flower 

Are breathing round me —thine, forever thine! 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Puetic attention having been strongly drawn to the affairs 
of this interesting people by recent events in Syria and Pal- 
estine, we have prepared the following account of some of 
the most important of those events, for the readers of the 
Boston Weekly Magazine. 

Among the superstitious Mohammedan and pseudo-Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the East, there exists a most malevolent 
hatred of the Jews. They are regarded as a people resting 
under the curse of God; and forgetting that vengeance be- 
longs only unto Him, they regard themselves as the instru- 
ments appointed to inflict the penalty of that unbelief and 
obstinacy which have incurred the displeasure of heaven. 
Bat in all such cases there exists a lurking mistrust of the 
validity of their commission, which leads men to seek for 
justification of their oppression and abuse in the conduct of 
the oppressed, and consequently the most malicious and im- 
probable stories are ofien put in circulation to excite the 
hostile prejudices of the community. 

One of the popular ideas which gained almost universal 
belfef in the East, was, that the Jews made use of the blood 
of a human sacrifice in the ceremonies of their passover, 
and that instead of Jeaven in their paschal bread, they min- 
gled with it the blood of a Christian. A Latin priest of Da- 
mascus, named Father Thomaso, having disappeared just at 
that time, the Catholics accused the Jews of having murdered 
him for that purpose. The popular belief gave force to the 
accusation, and the Mussulman authorities, ever ready to 
improve any occasion for seizing upon their wealth, readily 
gave credit to the story, and all parties united in the most 
barbarous persecution against this unfortunate people: The 
most wealthy and influential were thrown into prison, and 
put to the torture, and. every power of the rack, and the 
temptations of pardon and reward were used to induce their 
servants to bear testimony against them. Two of the ser- 
vants, overcome by their sufferings, did accuse the principal 
rabbis of the murder, and some bones were discovered, which 
were said to be those of Father Thomaso. 

The consul of Austria, in his report, draws a most horrible 
picture of the tortures to which seven of the principal Jewish 
inhabitants of Damascus were subjected, to extort a confes- 
sion of their alleged guilt. Two of them expired after the 
most excruciating sufferings. The barbarity of the torments 
inflicted on the five others, says M. Merlate, is so frightful, 
that a miracle of Providence can alone have saved them from 
death. They were flogged with rods; they were kept plunged 
for hours together in cold water, the cries and groans of the 
unhappy patients were heard afar. Their ears were torn 
off, their faces flayed, and their chins, beards and noses 
burot with red hotirons. Soldiers, in compliance with orders, 
trod under foot their attenuated bodies. Another torture 
was inflicted on one of them, Mussa Salonichi. Small pincers 
were introduced into his flesh, under the nails of the feet and 
hands. 

In a subsequent report of the 23d of April, the Austrian 
Consul announces, that the tortures had been at last sus- 
pended, but that-scarcely-a day elapsed without some fresh 
insult being offered to the Jews by the ignorant Christians. 
The first three physicians of Damascus, who had been ex- 
amined in the affair, were directed to proceed to a new veri- 
fication of the supposed remains of Father Thomaso, and it 
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That night also, the northern tribes had conceived a plan 
of a far different nature ; for though the blasts of the tempest 
howled through their forest-homes, tearing up by jts roots 
the mountain oak, and dashing the white foam of the Atlan- 
tic upon the rugged shore —thongh not a star could be seen 
amid the darkness, whose light should warn them from the 
rock-girt islands of the bay, these bold-hearted chieftains, 
nothing daunted, determined that very night to steep their 
tomahawks in the blood of their foes. A chosen company, 
with the bravest warrior of the clan at their head, were mar- 
shalled upon the shore—and ever and anon, as the gleam- 
ing lightning shot through the darkness, a demoniacal 
smile of anticipated revenge could be seen lighting up their 
swarthy visages. The canoes were launched, and though 
the first swamped, and its occupants were dashed in pieces 
upon the rocks, yet the others hesitated not in their purpose, 
but boldly pushed out upon the waters, and baffled with 
almost superhuman strength the combined fury of the storm 
and ocean. As they drew near the other shore, the fires of 
the revellers could be distinguished through the mist, serv- 
ing as a guide to their landing-place ; and after a long, wea- 
risome struggle, they drew up their boats under the shadow 
of this cliff. The song had grown louder, as the merriment 
of the evening proceeded —the grey-haired and the youthful 
chieftains all joining in the exciting dance when, as by 
magic, with a shriek loud and fearful, the armed warriors 
rushed into the very midst of the circle, and commenced their 
bloody work. Although surprised, in a moment they had 
grasped their hatchets and returned, with tiger-like ferocity, 
the attack of their invaders. Stung to the quick by the 
thought of their disgrace, they rushed madly upon their foes, 
determined to destroy them or die in the struggle. And now 
the fierce war-song, the startling shout, and mingled curses, 
echoed far back in the forest depths, while the burning wig- 
wams cast a fitful glare over the whole murderous scene. 
Warrior after warrior had fallen, locked in each other’s dying 
clutches, glancing defiance with their last expiring energies. 
The southern chieftains had driven back their foes almost to 
the verge of the cliff, and they stood there contending for 
every inch of ground, while their enraged enemies pushed 
on, dealing destruction at every blow. And now the two 
sachems of the tribes rushed together, both of them the bold- 
est warriors of theirtrives. With the strength of 2 lion, the 
southern Sagamore grasped his antagonist, and hurried him 
to the very brink of the precipice—already his hatchet 
gleamed in the light, about to fall on the head of his victim, 
when his arm fell, palsied by a blow from an unseen hand. 
Heavily he dropped npon the earth, grasping with his left 
hand the throat of his foeman. Long and fiercely did they 
grapple with each other, till by some means the northern 
chiefiain released his hands, and tearing his knife from his 
belt, held it just ready to plunge into the heart of his foe, 
when the other, with a sudden spring, cleared the edge of the 
cliff, dragging with him in his embrace his clenched victim. 
For a moment there was a fearful silence, as the two bodies 
fell struggling down the deep abyss, striking upon the pro- 
jecting edges of the rocks, and finally, with a heavy plunge, 
falling into the sea. It was a signal for the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The few northern Indians. that remained, wounded 
and dispirited, embarked in a single canoe, to bear back the 
sad intelligence. The remnant of the other tribe, leaving 
behind their smoking cabins and the bodies ‘of the slain, 
wandered far back into the country, —and from that day to 
this, the cliff has borne the expressive name of “Skull- 
head.” K. 


was thought that they would be ultimately placed in a box, 
and transmitted to the Academy of Medicine of Paris, who 
would decide whether they are the bones of men or of ani- 
mals. This course had been proposed from the commence- 
ment, by M. Lograsso, who unhesitatingly pronounced them 
to be animal remains. 

By-the interference of the European consuls, their proceed- 
ings were in part suspended, and the murder of the priest 
was discovered to have been perpetrated by a Druse; but 
still the fury of the populace, and the cupidity of the rulers, 
prolonged the persecution. 

These proceedings have awakened an unparalled sympathy 
in Europe in behalf of the Jews, who, by their immense 
wealth, are capable of wielding a powerful influence upon 
the national councils. A meeting of the principal Jews in 
England has been held, and a committee of twenty-five, 
comprising men of intelligence, power and influence, sup- 
posed to be worth fifty millions of dollars, have been appointed 
to confer with the British government on the subject. 

All the European powers have remonstrated against the 
treatment of the Damascene Jews, and Mehemet Ali, in 
accordance with their wishes, and with a spirited remon- 
strance sent him by the Israelites of Alexandria, has ordered 
the tortures to cease. The consuls of England, Austria, 
Russia and Prussia, it is said, are to form a tribunal to in- 
quire into the charges. 

In the mean time great charges in favor of the Jews are 
in progress in those countries. Sir Moses Montefiore, one 
of the richest Jews in London, has just returned from Alex- 
andria, where he has been to establish a bank, in consequence 
of which the Viceroy has granted extensive privileges to the 
Jews of Palestine, and guaranteed their security throughout 
his dominions ; “the result of which,” says Major Noah, 
‘¢ will be a complete amelioration in the condition of the Jews 
throughout the eastern empire.” 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


[We find in “ The Classic,”? a new publication, of which some notice 
will be found in our editorial columns, an extract from a ‘* Student’s 
Portfolio,”” which we have reason to believe refers to scenes nota 
thousand miles from Boston Harbor. The legend is new to us, but 
we presume it as authentic as some of these recorded by the venera- 
bie e&ronicler of the conquest of Grenada. We give the story.] 
Tus rugged bluff, although it appears now naked of ver- 

dure, was once covered with a dense forest, beneath whose 
shade the Sagamore of the ‘South-shore Indians” had 
reared his wigwam, and drawn around him the boldest 
chieftains of his tribe. Just across the bay, where the water 
makes up into that deep bend of the coast, the northern 
tribes had made their chief rendezvous. 

For a long time a bitter enmity had subsisted between the 
two nations. The fead had been handed down from father 
to son, aggravated by mutual jealousies and aggressions. If. 
perchance, a straggling Indian of the northern tribe ventured 
too near the limits of his southern neighbors, his scalp was 
sure to be seen swinging upon one of the branches of the 
trees that hang over this precipice, while the same emblem. 
gracing some conspicuous promontory on the other coasts, 
told the reward of like temerity; and if their little barks, 
skirting the waters of the bay, should chance to meet, a 
struggle ensued, that was only ended by the dying curse of 
one party. At length the hatred had become so strong, that 
each determined upon the extermination of the other. For 
a long-time neither party wished to make the first attack. 
bat contented themselves with keeping a close watch within 
their own limits, with a keen eye upon every movement of 
of their foe. But one night when an uncommonly fierce 
* north-easter” swept across the bay, raising such a sea as 
almost to forbid the possibility of a boat’s living upon the 
water, and the storm and darkness above adding still more 
to the horrors of the scene,. the Indians upon the southern 
shore having become wearied with their long confinement. 
and judging that no mortal would venture upon the bay, de- 
termined upon a general war-dance. Eagerly they set them- 
selves to the work of preparation, and very soon, amid the 
dark shadows of the forest, a large fire was kindled, curling 
its thick folds up around the lofty trees, and spreading its 
dimmed glare out upon the storm-clad ocean. And now the 
tall, gaunt warriors, painted more hideously than usual, 
with the dark scalps of their enemies hanging at their belts. 
rash into the ring, dancing and leaping in frantic merri- 
ment, making the whole welkin ring again with their hoarse 
echoes, till the very voice of the thunder was drowned in the 
loud strains of that wild war-song. 


BONES OF THE MAMMOTH. 
Tue immense quantity of mammoth’s bones which are 
found upon some of the Siberian islands, off the northern 
coast of Russia, continues to excite the wonder of natural- 
ists. Many of these islands seem to be little more than 
masses of bones. For more than eighty years, Siberian 
traders have been bringing over annually large cargoes of 
them, and still there is no diminution of the apparently in- 
exhaustible store. Large quantities of these bones are sup- 
posed to lie at the bottom of the ocean, along the north- 
western coast of Russia; for when, after the long prevalence 
of easterly winds, the sea recedes, a new supply of mam- 
moth’s bones is always to be found. The further you pro- 
ceed north, the smaller in size do these bones appear, but 
the more abundant in quantity. Among the Laechow Islands 
the mammoth’s tusk is rarely found weighing over three 
poods, (198 English pounds, ) while in Siberia it is no ancom- 
mon thing to find them of. three times that weight. 
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THE MARTYRS. 


Amone all the early Christian martyrs, there is probably 
none which is more calculated to awaken the most tender 
emotions, than that of Blandina, who soffered A. D. 177, at 


Lyons, under the second persecution, in the time of Trajan. 


A youth named Ponticus, aged fifteen, represented by eccle- 


siastical historians as her younger brother, was her constant 
associate and her fellow sufferer. 
peatedly led forth to behold their brethren cruelly tortured 


or devoured by wild beasts in the amphitheatre, amidst the 
They were subjected to 


the severest and most ignominious tortures, in order to in- 


derision of infuriated thousands. 


duce them to recant. It is impossible to relate the tale of al! 


that this noble heroine endured, in those scenes of barbarous 


agony. 
One remarkable trait was seen in their deportment. viz., 


unaffected humility. The extravagant admiration of mar- 
tyrs, was then a growing fault in the church; and when, as 


they came out of one scene of anguish after another, they 


maintained their unwavering fidelity, this admiration was 
expressed by their fellow Christians in a reprehensible man- 


ner. 

The noble youths, as if this was not the least of their 
trials, begged them to desist ; declared themselves unworthy 
to receive such praise; and gently, but firmly, rebuked 
those that offered it. 
tyrs,” said they, “we are only humble confessors of the 
gospel.” 

It was the lot of Ponticus to be the first called to death 
Of feeble frame, and gentile disposition, his sister had always 
watched over him with a kind of maternal fondness. Her 
anxiety for him was now inexpressible. She feared, not so 
much for the pains he was called to undergo, as that in con- 
sequence of his constitutional feebleness, some act or ex- 
pression might give their malicious foes an occasion to 
triumph. 

The interesting and affectionate victim kept his eye upon 
her to the last. Animated by her stirring exhortations, 
cheered by her radiant smiles, and imitating her great ex- 
ample, he continually strove to honor that Saviour whom 
his sister had taught him to love, and into whose presence, 
with her, he was speedily to be ushered, It was a thrilling 
sight to witness the sincere stedfastness of the lad; the in- 
tense but sublimated affection of Blandina; her incessant 
watchfalness, that he might not falter ; and especially that 
transcendent fortitude by which, still shedding vigor into his 
heart through many an expressive sign, she witnessed his 
appalling sufferings. 

The scene however attained its utmost sublimity, when, 
having assured herself of his triumphant exit, all these radi- 
ations of her lofty faith were gathered back into her own 
most glorious testimony. The hour at length arrived, which 
was to crown her last example, to all after ages as a burning 
and shining light. She looked around upon her persecutors 
without one feeling of revenge. She exhorted her fellow 
Christians to remain immovable in their holy profession ; 
she wept over somune who had denied the Lord, and calling 
them about her, melted them to repentance, and consoled 
them with the promises of forgiveness, and then breathing 
out for her infatuated enemies the most ardent supplications, 
she was thrown alive, enclosed in a net, into the amphithe- 
atre, and there mangled and devoured by furious wild beasts, 
in the sight of assembled thousands. 

In contemplating these instances of moral grandeur, it is 
natural to inquire, What are all the hardships which we are 
called to endure, compared with these? What evidence 
have we ever given in all our lives, that if called into such 
scenes of trial, we should endure, and shine, and triumph 
like Buanpina, the maid of Lyons. — N. Y. Evangelist. 


RISING IN THE WORLD. 

“Some,” as Malvolio says, “are born great, some make 
themselves great, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” Most of those who arrive at any distinction in the 
world are favored more or less by all three of these circum- 
stances ; but the main point is, to have the ability to become 
great through your own endeavors. A man may force cir- 
cumstances, but circumstances cannot force a man into great- 
ness. He must have the stamina in himself, or he never 
can be eminent. A man’s progress to distinction may, how- 
ever, be greatly retarded or accelerated by circumstances 
Every one who rises in the world must have talents of some 
kind ; his talent may be for acquiring literary distinction 
pol'tical importance, or for accumulating wealth — or, indeed, 































Together they were re- 


“ We do not deserve the name of mar- 
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for many other things which constitute greatness. Natura! lare two cases of horns growing from the human body. One 
gifts are the first requisite to make a distingaished person ;||of these instances was a German woman, who had several 
ind if we sometimes see fools rise in the world, it does not||swellings or ganglions upon different parts of her head, from 
militate against the position, for folly is not incensistent with |jone of which a horn grew. The other was a nobleman who 
certain natural advantages, and indeed some say it is a||had a small tamor, about the size of a nut, growing upon the 
natural advantage itself. A person of weak intelleet may ||paris covering the two last or lowermost vertebrae of the 
have a musical talent, for instance, and may make his for-||back. It continued for ten years without undergoing any 
tune and become a great man by drawing horse-hair over|/apparent change, but afterwards enlarged in size, and a 
cat-gut. Circumstances operate in various ways for the'|horny excrescence grew out from it. In the History of the 
advancement of gifted individuals. Some are drawn and |Royal Society of Medicine, there is an account of @ woman, 
assisted ap bill by friends, and some are kicked up by ene-||ninety-seven years old, who had several tumors on her head, 
mies. The latter generally fare the better in the end; for||which had been fourteen years in growing to the State they 
enmity is a thing more to be depended on than friendship ||were in at that time. She had also a horn which had origi- 
Friendship often withdraws his arm when you stand most||nated from a similar tumor. The horn was very moveable, 
in need of his services ; but enmity will continue to kick as/||being attached to the scalp, without any adhesion to the skull. 
long as the mark is within his reach. He who has no friends||[t was sawn off, but grew again; and, although the opera- 
is rather unfortunate ; he who has no enemies may abandon |/ration was repeated several times, the horn always returned. 
all hope —his case is desperate. The secret of rising in the||Bartholine, in his epistles, takes notice of a woman who had 
world is to know how to make use of both friends and enemies.||a tumor under the scalp, covering the temporal muscle. 
This gradually enlarged, and a horn grew from it, which had 
A JEWISH HOUSEHOLD. become twelve inches long in the year 1646, the time he saw 
Ar Aleppo, I had myself an opportunity of judging of the ||it. He gives us a representation of it, which bears a very 
condition and of the manner of life among the more opulent ||accurate resemblance to that which I have mentioned to 
Jews, being received into their families, introduced to their ||have seen in November, 1790. No tumor or swelling is ex- 
women, and frequently finding occasion to talk with them of|/pressed in the figure, but the horn is coming direetly out 
their past and present history. A few particulars respecting ||from the surface of the skin. In the Natural History of 
one Jewish household, may give some correct notions as to}/Cheshire, a woman is mentioned to have lived in the year 
the rest, although that of which I am about to speak is un- /1698, who had a tumor or wen upon her head for thirty-two 
doubtedly the most opulent of Aleppo. Being invited at an|/years, which enlarged, and two horns grew out of it; she 
hour fixed by my host, I was met at the entrance of the|,was then seventy-two years old. There is a horny excres- 
house by several servants clad in the long Syrian robes — cence in the British Museum, which is eleven inches long, 
the body-garment of silk, the exterior of woollens — with the |/and two inches and a half in circumference at the base, or 
wide sash and the large turban, whose shawl is required to|\thickest part. The following account of this horn I have 
be of a sombre hue. At the inner door the host came to wel-|'been favored with by Dr. Gray, taken from the records of 
come me, in a European costume, except that a handsome|/the Museum: “ A woman named French, who lived near 
furred pelisse was the outer covering. After the ordinary |/Tenterden, had a tumor or wen upon her head, which in- 
salutations, ‘* Peace be with you,” and “ May God increase ||creased to the size of a walnut ; and, in the forty-eigbth year 
your prosperity,” —I was: led into a room paved with tes-|/of her age, this horn began to grow, and, in four years, ar- 
selated marble, on an elevated part of which, covered with lrived at its —— size.” 
mats, was the divan. There sat in the corner, crouched in 
the usual Oriental manner, a lady covered with an immense 
quantity of diamonds. She was the mistress of the house, 
the mother of the family. The jewels which adorneé her 
person were of the value of many thousands of pounds ster- |B OSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1640. 
ling. An immense quantity of small goid coins hung from SR a ae ee ee ee 
her hair and fell on her shoulders, tinkling at every move- DEATH OF B. B. THATCHER. 
the garments were richly embroidered with gold, and || Ir has become our melancholy duty to announce the de- 
round her waist was a costly Cashmere shawl. Her eye-||cease of B. B. Tuarcuer, Esgq., of this city, at the age of 31 
brows had been obviously stained with kohl, and her finger-||years. His disease was consumption, induced by a confirm- 
nails reddened with henna. She was smoking the Syrian|ied dyspepsia. He died at the residence of a friend in Brook- 
pipe, called the Shisheh, in which a sort of tobacco (the Tim-|/line, where he went on the 4th inst., to pass the day in com- 
bac, principally produced in Persia) is burned, and its fumes ||pany with his sister. Being in very feeble health, he was 
inhaled after passing through water, which is held in a cocoa- || persuaded to pass the night there, and the next morning was 
nut-shell ornamented with silver. The lady waved her hand |/unable to return. His strength failing rapidly, he expired on 
and bade me welcome; and soon some young maidens, || Tuesday morning, 14th inst., with the quiet peace of an infant 
mounted on a sort of high wooden pattens, called kabkabs, jsinking to its slumbers. He was buried on Wednesday at 
which they left when they reached the matting, entered, ||Mount Auburn, and his obsequies were attended by 4 nu- 


prettily attired, bringing pipes, coffee, sweetmeats.and sher- |merous assemblage of our most distinguished citizens, whose 
grief bore testimony to their appreciation of his worth. 


bet in succession. I have seldom seen handsomer faces than 
had these young Jewish maidens. They were the children|| Though he has gone at so early an age, his career has not 
been a short one. He was born in Warren, Lincoln county, 


of the family, and no higher honor can be done to a guest 
than that they should be in attendance as waiters—there ||Me., in 1809; and at the age of 15, entered at Bowdoin Col- 
Graduating in 1826, he com- 


being a succession of servants to wait upon them. Other ||lege, two years in advance. 
ladies were introduced : those who bore the maternal dignities ||menced the study of law with his father, Hon. Samuel 
seated themselves on the divan, and were provided with the |/Thatcher. He completed his studies in this city, and com- 
odorous shisheh. Conversation became animated ; inquiries |/menced practice ; but soon relinquished the profession, and 
were made about Europe and England, and Englishmen, ||devoted himself exclusively to literary pursuits. 

but far more anxious inquiries about English women; and|} Of his career in this department, to which he gave all the 
[ found that of all the fair auditory there was not one who|/energies of his vigorous mind, and to which he sacrificed 


had ever quitted Aleppo. — Dr. Bowring. even his life, we need not speak, — as we hope to give here- 
Sa lafter a more extended sketch, from the pen of one more 


HUMAN HORNS. competent to do justice to this interesting subject. He 
Ir was not without incredulity that we noticed, the other |/had established an enviable reputation, not only as a literary 
day, (says the Mercantile Journal,) on occasion of the de-||man, bat as a moralist and philanthropist; and his loss 
cease of Blumenbach, a great curiosity, said to have been || will be severely felt by a very large circle of friends, among 
given by him to the Gottenburg Museum, being no other |/:he most eminent citizens of this country and of England. 
than an immense horn taken from the head of a human|| He was perfectly aware of the approach of his dissolution, 
being. Since that time, having renewed our acquaintance || but breathed only the calm peacefulness of the Christian. He 
with “Hunter on the Blood,” which we find republished || pursued his literary labors even to the last hours of his life, 
entire in that admirable Journal, Dr. Bell’s “ Select Medical ||and with perfect composure arranged the minutest affairs of 
Library,’ (Philadelphia,) we are renfinded that the phenom-|/his business for his departure. 
enonis in fact quiteacommon one. The following instances|| Mr. Thatcher, as our readers well know, was a highly 
are stated, among others : highly valued contributor to this paper, in the success of 
“In the Ephemerides Academia Nature Cunosowim, there \' which he expressed a deep interest; and his articles have 
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ER, Ee 
The National Intelligencer publishes an extract from a let- 


American Iron. — There is a good prospect of a sufficient 
supply of iron from domestic sources to supply the increasing 
demands which our multiplied railroads create. We should 
rejoice at this, as it will put a stop to a great drain upon our 
capital which now goes in vast amounts to Europe in pay- 
ment for this article. From a letter in the Traveller, we 
learn that the Roaring Creek Furnace, situated on the Sus- 
quehannah, near Danville, is now making from forty-five to 
fifty tons per week, with Anthracite coal. The quantity of 


frequently breathed the chastened feeling of a spirit meekly 
waiting @ sammons to a better world. —In our number pub- 
lished on the 4th inst., will be found a patriotic poem from 
his pen, which closes with the following lines : 
«O country of my fathers! give to me, , 
For all the wealth and verdure of the East, 
A home within thy borders. Let me have 


In some green vale of thine, a dwelling and a grave!” 












































Alas! how soon was the presentiment which prompted that 
closing expression, falfilled in stern reality! He rests among 
the shades of Mount Auburn. 

It is to us a most interesting circumstance, that the last 
effort to which he applied the lingering energies of his life, 
was the preparation of the subjoined beautiful effusion for 
the columns of the Magazine. It portrays the glorious pros- 
pects that cheered him in those moments when the “ silver 
cord” was loosed, and the spirit preparing to “return to 
the God who gave it.” Having written a brief note toa 
friend, he took up the lines which follow, and having made 
a few slight emendations, laid down his pen, never to re- 


sume it. 


coal, two and a quarter tons ore, with about Bight hundred 
weight of limestone. 
metal have been taken to a forge, and there manafactured 
into bars —thence to a smith-shop, and a portion made into 


tests, it is pronounced equal to any iron brought to our market. 

“Tne Crassic ; or College Monthly,” is the title of an oc- 
tavo of 48 pages, issued by the students of the Wesleyan 
University. It proposes to be “ a student’s paper,” and is to 
he edited by “those who are or have been members of the 
University.” It is to be filled principally with literary arti- 
cles diversified with those of a philosophical and religious 
character, and enlivened with a portion of the amusing and 
entertaining. 

We like the plan the conductors have struck out for the 
new work, and have no doubt of their ability, with the mate- 
rials in their possession, to make it deserving of success. 
We are especially pleased to see that they enter their “pro- 
test against the prevailing tendency of our periodical litera- 
ture to coarse humor, and slang phraseology, not less than 
the unprincipled pandering to that love of excitement which 
is so fearfully prevalent in our country ;” and that “ the fe- 
rocious and tremendous style, redolent of blood and gunpow- 
der, which is so foolishly fashionable now-a-days, they hold 
in most especial detestation.”” We wish them success in their 
undertaking. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Beavtiru, Evening! my bewildered brain 

And aching bosom, with fond orisons, bless 

The coming of thy shadows— faint with pain, 

And yearning for the hours of quietness 

‘That follow in the twilight. The fair morn 

Unfurls o’er eastern hills her dolphin dyes ; — 

But O! majestic Eve! to thee I turn 

With heart enchanted, and undazzled eyes. 

Give me to breathe thy fragrance. When the dews 

Clasp with their delicate arms the violet bell, 

Give me to wander where the stream doth choose 

Jis murmuring journey down the dim green dell, 

With chary daintiness. Thenfwould I bow 

Unto thy silver glories, as before 

The Persian worshipped — with a better vow, 

And a diviner spirit than of yore. 

Then grant me thy communion. Swell my soul 

With the sweet awe of silence. Look on me 

With the bright stars of the resplendent pole — 

And let me learn their teachings. I shall be 

A worshipper of Heaven. I shall dream 

Of the high land I long for. J shall see 

The stirring of the myriad palm-boughs, and 

Of seraph’s pinions. From the boundless throng 

Of the unnumbered holy, I shall hear 

Faintly the choral anthem. So the song 

Of Ocean’s surges falls upon the ear 

Of slumbering mariner — and so the bird 

That loves the sombre night, o’er the far wave is heard. | 
B. B. T. 


Tae Steam Suir.—The Britannia had not arrived when 
our paper went to press, and expectation had been on tiptoe 
so long, that it had begun to settle down upon its heels. The 
preparation of the great pavillion in which the festival is to be 
id Ge-her arrival, goes on, however, without intermission. 
It rises directly in front of the Maverick House, and has 
a length of nearly two hundred feet, and a breadth of about 


the Hotel, in such a manner as to include all the piazzas and 
front rooms. 

The Governors of New York and all the New England 
States, with many other distiuguished individuals, have been 
invited to attend. 





Burton’s Macazine, which has been received during the 
|| past week, keeps up the character of excellence which it has 
hitherto sustained. The embellishment is a fine line en- 
graving on steel, of “ Addison’s Walk ” ow the banks of the 
Thames of Oxford, by A. W. Graham. 


Geeklm Mecorv. 


It is said that General Adair of Kentucky, receatly de- 
ceased, was the last man living that possessed a persona! 
knowledge of Col. Burr’s views, plans and resources — and 
if he has left no explanation of the character of the expe- 
dition, none will ever be given. 

There are two elm trees in Springfield, Mass., which have 
leaving Boston,*will be given at the Temple, on Monday|jcurrant bushes growing from their tranks. The branches 
evening next. We have ofien spoken of the pleasing style and|| grow out of the crotch of the tree, about twelve feet from the 
excellent management of the voice which characterizes this| ground, and have within a few days been seen to have on 
vocalist, and we regret that we are so soon to lose the grati-||them red currants, apparently. 
fication of listening to his excellent singing. We hope he|| Ata public meeting recently held in London, Mr. Sturge 
will not go away without a strong token of the approbation ||stated that, of 17,205 barrels of gunpowder, exported in 1835 
of our citizens manifested by a full house. from Liverpool, more than 16,000 were destined for Africa, 
to be-used in the internal wars to be carried on to supply the 
slavers with victims. 

It is said that the intoxicating preparation of hemp, so 
much employed in Egypt and other Oriental countries, is 
coming rapidly into use among the Chinese, as a substitute 
for opium. 

Two thousand yards of solid rock were blown off at one 
blast, on the 4th inst., at Wilkesbarre ; fifty-three kegs of 
powder were used. 

Mr. Audubon has received 750 subscribers to his American 
Ornithology. 











One of our correspondents is engaged to furnish us a brief 
Series of short essays, reflective and sentimental in charac- 
ter, under the general title of “ Trifles from my Escritoire.”’ 
Those who are fond of such reading, will find in them some- 
thing not wholly void of pleasure and instruction ; and from 
what we have seen we may confidently assert, that to the 
general reader they will not be wanting in interest. They 
will appear from time to time, as the leisure ef the writer 
permits him to handle the pen for such a purpose. The 
first will appear in our next. 














Concert. — The last concert of Mr. Dempster, previous to 





Maz. P. F. Warre. — This gentleman being about to depart | 
for his native land, his friends have proposed to testify their| 
regard for his merits as a composer and vocalist, and for his 
gentlemanly bearing while among us, by a grand musical | 
entertainment, preparations for which are in progress. 








Mr. Hanineton, whose splendid dioramas attracted al 
much attention some two years since, has returned to Con- 
cert Hall, where his exhibition is in full operation, with "| 
mammoth fan for the comfort of the spectators. 











































the raw material used, is one ton twelve hundred weight of 


From this furnace several tons of 


horse-shoes and nails, and after submitting to a variety of 


one hundred. The roof is connected with the upper story of 


ter from a gentleman residing in Chihuahua, in the interior 
of Mexico, which says, — “ Newspapers are not so cheap in 
this country as with you. Any little trifling paper published 
in:Mexico costs $25 to $30 a year, published once or twice 
a week, and then a certainty that one half the numbers are 
lost on the road.’? 

Green fruit is making its appearance in any quantity. 
|People cannot be too cautious in eating it, and parents espe- 
cially should carefully guard their children against its dele- 


terious consequences. An ounce of prevention is better 


than a pound of cure. 

The Hamilton (U. C.) Gazette states that about 5000 In- 
dians have lately arrived from the United States, and pur- 
chased a large tract of land near London, and that a great 
number more were immediately tu follow. Their resources 
are said to be ample. 

A remarkable instanée of the utility of railroads occurred 
in connection with the fire at York Minster. An express 
was sent to Leeds for engines. Four were immediately got 
in readiness, and despatched to the scene of devastation. 
The distance to be traversed was forty-eight miles. This 
was accomplished, and the engines were playing upon the 
fire, in the small space of an hour and forty minutes. 

Some carpenters at work in repairing a building at Raleigh, 
N. C., recently, came across the nest of a mouse lined with 
bank notes ;: twenty-five dollars were secured, wholly unin- 
jured. Several handfulls of fragments remained. The per- 
son who kept store in the house had repeatedly missed money 
from the drawer, and had suspected some of those employed 
by him, of having taken it. 

The editor of the Texas Times mentions, as the last case 
of absence of mind, that a chap absolutely came to him and 
wanted to borrow money. The Times says that the fellow 
was never on a colder trail in his life. , 


' Bustitess wirectorm. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral 'l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Cominon will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Ureams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Parx Sauoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. : 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, e 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at ali hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price froin 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 











C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particalar at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 

















THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIc. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with greatcare, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 





D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above.} 
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In the days when we went gip-sey-ing, A long time a- go, The lads and lass-es in their best, bates: - fto™ top to toe: ba we sung the 
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thought of care or wo, In the days when we went ea A long ems: a- - g0, In the days when we went gip-sey-ing, A long time a - go. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


All hearts were light, and eyes were bright, We filled a glass to every lass. 
While nature’s face was gay; And all our friends most dear; 

The trees their leafy branches spread, And wished them many happy days, 
And perfume filled the way. And many a happy year. 

°T was there we heard the euckoo’s note To friends away we turned our thoughts, 
Steal softly through the air, With feelings kind and free; 

While every scene around us looked And oh! we wished them with us there, 

| Most beautifal and clear. ‘ Beneath the forest tree. 


And thus we passed, &c. And thus we passed, &c. 





Ge ORGE THE Founra ave HIS » Acquresil — The Athenwum| Tue following has been placarded on the walls in the||table of the expenditures of the British Government for six 
relates the following anecdote of the late Sir Jeffrey Wyatt-||west end of London: —“ For want of a knowledge of the|| successive years, ending with the battle of Waterloo, which 
ville, in reference to the restoration, at Windsor Castle.|/noble art of swimming, thousands are annually sacrificed,|| gave peace to Europe : — 








When the private apartments of the King (George IV.) were||and every fresh victim calls more strongly upon the best 1810 a ee . - £89,110,154 
under consideration, his ‘Majesty was naturally somewhat//feelings of those who have the power to draw the attention 1811 . : : - : : - 92,196,699 
more peremptory than usual, especially as to their relative||of such persons as may be likely to require this art, to the 1812 : : : : : : 103,421,538 
proportions ; and it is well known that he did not like large||simple fact, that there is no difficulty in floating or swimming, 1813 - . : : - . - 120,952,657 
rooms. Wyatt’s head, however, was full of palace; and||provided the persons keep their bodies in a horizontal po-| 1814 : : - - - : 116,843,859 
when the King suggested what he considered the proper||sition, which is done with the greatest ease, by endeavoring 1815 - es : : . ° - 116,491,051 
size for his dressing-room, Wyattville protested that such a||to force the chin down upon the surface of the water, instead ; £639.016.988 


cupboard was better suited to a country curate, than to his/lof forcing the head as high above the water as possible, 
Majesty. The latter, however, was peremptory on the sub-|jwhich brings the body perpendicular instead of horizontal, 
ject, and cut short all remonstrance with —“ It shall be so.” |/as required.” Let every body, particularly editors, annually, 
The works went on, the suite of apartments was finished/||if possible, help to diffuse this most useful and important 


A very large proportion of this siz hundred and thirty-nine 
millions of money, wrung from the people of Great Britain, 
and irretrievably lost, was squandered in prosecuting the 
Peninsula war! 





and furnished, when, in the exultation of the moment, his||knowledge. RIC ee Te ne ee ae ee 
Majesty good-humoredly reminded the architect of their! a Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 pet 


former difference, and triumphantly referred to the admira- | EXPENSE OF WAR. annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, wil! 
ble adaptation of this particular chamber. “J am glad your|| War has been well called a destroyer, —it revels upon||receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less ate ” 
Majesty approves of it,” said the architect, “ for it is | blood and treasure. The mighty inroads which it makes||¥C"-_ Al! letters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishers 


the size your Majesty directed.” 








upon the finances of a nation, may be seen by the following = iil B. BEall, Printers 





